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AGAIN, THE VALUE OBJECTIVE AND THE VALUE JUDG- 
MENT: REPLY TO PROFESSOR PERRY AND 
DR. FISHER 


ROFESSOR PERRY and Dr. Fisher have done me the honor of 
submitting some papers recently published by me in this Jour- 
nal to a searching criticism which I am sure they needed. At least I 
have profited by the careful analysis they have given my ideas and 
I know no better way of acknowledging my indebtedness than by 
trying to adjust my thinking to the questions they have raised. I 
hope that the attempt may also be useful to others who are interested 
in the same problems.* 

Space will not permit me to take all their criticisms into account 
and consequently if I concentrate on one or two points which I con- 
sider especially important, I hope it will not be thought that I am 
trying to escape any of the responsibility which the deliberate 
launching of either new or questionable ideas imposes. 

“The chief point of attack in both papers is my theory of the 
value objective and the corresponding theory of the value judgment, 
although Fisher finds the former much more objectionable than 
does Perry. But while the object of attack is the same, both the 
point of view and the conclusions reached are in certain significant 
matters quite different. This fact must to a degree determine the 
method of reply. 

I 


It will be convenient to consider Dr. Fisher’s paper first for, if 
I am not much mistaken, in fundamentals there is greater agree- 
ment with my point of view than in the case of Perry. For this 
reason I can not but regret that Dr. Fisher did not emphasize the 

1The two papers are: ‘‘Dewey and Urban on Value Judgments,’’ this 
JOURNAL, Vol. XIV., No. 7, and ‘‘ Professor Urban’s Value Theory,’’ this Jour- 
NAL, Vol. XIV., No. 21. The papers criticized in the foregoing are: ‘‘ Value and 
Existence,’’ this JouRNAL, Vol. XIII., No. 17, ‘‘Knowledge of Value and the 


Value Judgment,’’ this JouRNAL, Vol. XIII., No. 25, and ‘‘ Ontological Prob- 
lems of Value,’’ this JouRNAL, Vol. XIV., No. 12. 
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points of agreement more. He mentions one point at the beginning 
and adds that ‘‘this is about the only point I can agree with.’’ In 
the body of the article, on the other hand, he notes position after 
position which he accepts. When, for instance, he agrees with me as 
to the fundamental distinction between value and being (p. 570); 
that value may attach to objects apart from human feeling about 
those objects (p. 576) ; that there is such a thing as value knowledge 
(p. 576) ; that reality is a form of value and that a value connota- 
tion is inseparable from the notion (p. 578) ; that value implies real- 
ity (p. 580) ; he really has accepted about all the things that I con- 
sider important. His disagreement is then rather with certain tech- 
nicalities in terms of which I have developed these positions. Now, 
for my own part, I am much more interested in the points of agree- 
ment than in the points of difference, and I think Dr. Fisher is also. 
For this reason, and for the sake of the things in philosophy we 
both hold most important, I feel that he should have emphasized 
the agreements first. 

I shall return to this point in the sequel. In the meantime the 
disagreements are real enough and call for consideration. 

Dr. Fisher opposes my conception of the value objective and he 
considers that it has its origin in a lack of clear interpretation, on 
my part, of the object of the value judgment. ‘‘He (the present 
writer) treats it now as value, now as an object’s value.’’ In other 
words I have confused the value of the object with the object’s be- 
ing valuable. The first is not apprehended by judgment but by feel- 
ing, he holds. The latter is not a value judgment but a truth judg- 
ment. 

Now the first point to emphasize is that Dr. Fisher recognizes as 
the object of judgment or belief the same thing that I have de- 
scribed as the objective of the value judgment. Only he insists that 
it is the object of a truth judgment. He insists that every judg- 
ment, as judgment, is a truth judgment and that ‘‘to distinguish 
between a truth judgment and a value judgment,’’ as I have done, 
‘is to admit that there is no such thing as a value judgment.”’ 

I must first of all admit a certain justification in this reply. It 
is possible that I am not wholly free from the charge of careless ex- 
pression at this point. But if so, it is due, I think, to an almost 
inevitable equivocation in the truth concept. That every judgment 
lays claim to truth is beyond doubt—that is, if truth be defined 
broadly enough. If, however, truth judgments be defined as assert- 
ing something, either explicitly or hypothetically, about existence 
(as, for instance, we shall see later Perry defines them), then I hold 
there is knowledge which is judgmental, which does not assert the 
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existence of the object, either explicitly or hypothetically, namely 
certain judgments of intrinsic value, of the form ‘‘that A ought to 
be.’’ If the context in which my distinction between truth and 
value judgments is made be taken into account, it will be seen that 
this is all I had in mind. I will leave this issue, therefore, for con- 
sideration in my reply to Perry’s paper. 

I do this all the more readily because Dr. Fisher agrees with me 
in my fundamental distinction between value and being. Conse- 
quently our real point of difference is as to how this other than 
being is apprehended. He and Perry agree that judgment appre- 
hends only being. Perry says value is merely the name for a rela- 
tion between existents. Therefore apprehension of value is really 
a disguised apprehension of a relation of existents. Fisher says 
value is something other than being, therefore it can not be appre- 
hended by judgment at all. ‘‘It may seem a small thing,”’ he says, 
‘to say that what is apprehended by a value judgment is not value, 
but the value of a given object, but the point is, I think, of funda- 
mental importance. Value is not capable of being apprehended by 
means of judgment; it is, I think, apprehended by some form of 
feeling.’’ 

The more fundamental question, as to whether there is any 
@ priort reason why judgment should be confined to the appre- 
hension of being, is involved of course in Fisher’s criticism of my 
conception of the value objective. I shall come to that presently. 
Here I am concerned only with the view that value is apprehended 
by feeling. 

It is good tactics to let one’s opponents dispose of each other 
where possible. At this point I need only let Professor Perry speak. 
The entire confusion involved in the idea of a special knowledge of 
value is due, in his mind, to a confusion of the essential act of knowl- 
edge with the affective-motor attitudes associated with it. Powerless 
as this argument is against my conception, as I have shown it to be, 
it is serious for Fisher’s position. As developed in Perry’s dilemma,? 
‘‘interest (feeling, desire) either constitutes values or it cognizes 
them.’’ If the former, then knowledge of value is merely the de- 
scription of interests in their relation to objects. In other words 
there is no knowledge of value as something different from existence 
or being. If, on the other hand, it cognizes them, then ‘‘values are 
not matters of interest at all, but qualities of objects for which feel- 
ing merely furnishes the requisite sensibility.’” Value becomes then 
merely an indefinable quality of objects. If Dr. Fisher accepts the 
latter alternative—and for him there is, I think, no middle ground 


2R. B. Perry, ‘‘The Definition of Value,’’ this JouRNAL, Vol. XI., p. 152. 
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—then two kinds of difficulties follow. In the first place, there are 
the logical difficulties involved in the conception of value as a qual- 
ity, which I presented at considerable length, but to which he makes 
no reference. In the second place—and this is perhaps more seri- 
ous—if values are qualities of objects, they fall under the category 
of being, and Dr. Fisher explicitly says that the distinction between 
value and being is fundamental. 

I think then it would be perfectly just to say that Dr. Fisher 
is calling cognitive what is not cognitive, but is merely an expres- 
sion of feeling. On the other hand, I am unable to see the point of 
the distinction that he considers so important—between value and 
the value of a given object. There is, from my point of view to be 
sure, a priori knowledge of value which is not knowledge of the value 
of specific objects, but aside from that, all knowledge of value is ac- 
knowledgment that some object ought to be, or ought to be rather 
than another. 

Dr. Fisher himself sees, as I have suggested, that the idea of a 
specific value judgment is bound up with the theory of the value ‘‘ ob- 
jective.’’ It is therefore upon the latter that he concentrates his chief 


criticism. It amounts to this. Value is not an objective. Moreover, 
if in using the term objective in my papers I mean it in the sense of 


Meinong, I involve myself in a contradiction. If, however, I do not 
adhere strictly to his view, I have needlessly confused the situation 
by lugging it in. 

Let me take up the latter point first. It will pave the way, I 
think, for the more important question of whether value may rightly 
be called an objective. 

In my original statement I made it entirely clear that the term 
itself is a matter of no special importance. But if the term intro- 
duced by Meinong can be extended to cover some new fact not con- 
- templated by him, I do not see why I should be enjoined from using 
it. Dr. Fisher says that the term as used by him always applies to 
some form of being. I am at a loss to understand how he can say 
that, for it is precisely one of Meinong’s most individual and strik- 
ing positions that, besides the Seins-objectiv there is the objective 
he describes as ausser-Sein. Impossible objects have neither exist- 
ence nor subsistence but have a form of objectivity apprehended by 
assumption. But this is a minor matter and simply indicates that 
Meinong himself uses the term in a broader sense than Fisher rec- 
ognizes.® 

3 Perhaps it may not be amiss to say here that I have discussed this very 
question with Meinong in conversations. I must confess that he was not en- 
thusiastic over my conception of value as an ‘‘objectiv’’ but it was because of 


his conception of value as presupposing existence, not because of any a priori 
objections. 
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The real point of my position, however, is, as Fisher rightly says, 
that value is not a what at all, neither a quality nor a relation; it is 
a ‘‘that.”’ In criticizing this position he attempts to challenge 
neither my positive argument, the parallel drawn between the exis- 
tential and the value objective, nor my negative argument against 
the conception of value as a quality or a relation. He rests his whole 
contention upon what he admits to be a formal point. This point is 
as follows: 

My thesis, he says, can be stated in the following form. ‘‘The 
value which is possessed by any object is the objective that the ob- 
ject ought to be on its own account.’’ ‘‘The untenability of this 
thesis, may be seen,’’ he thinks, ‘‘by means of a consideration which 
has to do with the relation of possession.’” A value may be pos- 
sessed by an object, but an objective can not be. The value which is 
possessed by an object A is something that the object possesses, but 
the objective ‘‘that a thing ought to be on its own account is not a 
thing that A possesses. This lies in the nature of an objective as 
such quite apart from this particular objective’’ (p. 572). 

I can not see (and I think any careful reader of my paper will 
agree with me) how Fisher can make this criticism without first 
meeting my ‘‘negative argument.’’ For his entire criticism is based 
upon an assumption that it was one of the chief purposes of this 
argument to refute, namely that value is a quality or a possession of 
an object. A possesses qualities on account of which it is valued, or 
on account of which it ought to be, but it no more possesses its own 
oughtness than it possesses its own existence. In fact, one of my 
main points was that to make value equivalent to ought-to-be, and 
then to consider it a quality or possession of an object, is to involve 
oneself in a whole nest of contradictions, as indeed Croce saw. In 
other words, I recognize with Fisher that an objective is not pos- 
sessed by its object, but it is precisely because value is also not pos- 
sessed by its object that I was led to call it an objective. If not the 
whole reason, it is one of the main reasons for my theory. 

Unless then, Fisher has something more than this formal argu- 
ment, and until he has taken into account my negative arguments 
against value as a quality or a relation, I am, I think, exempt from 
further consideration of this, his main point. As a matter of fact, 
just this negative conclusion is my chief concern. If Dr. Fisher will 
accept what Professor Creighton accepts as the main conclusion of 
my study, namely, that reality is a universal aspect or form of ex- 
perience, not definable in terms of anything else, my main object will 
be achieved. In using the term objective I was merely trying to find 
a conception that would cover this fact. The term itself is secondary. 
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That which lies back of Dr. Fisher’s entire objection to my view 
is, of course, my equating value with the proposition that an object 
ought to be. He finds it fundamentally meaningless, he says. He 
denies that objects ever do or can ‘‘possess’’ the ‘‘obligation’’ to be. 
Does or does not Dr. Fisher realize that in passing from oughtness 
to obligation he has really changed the whole issue? I wonder. I 
agree with him—as I did with Kant—that things have no ear for an 
imperative, that duty or obligation refers only to persons. But are 
we talking about obligation or duty? Certainly I am not, whatever 
Dr. Fisher may be doing. I can not here repeat my reasons for 
thinking that the imperative is but a special case of the more gen- 
eral category, ‘‘ought to be’’ (p. 462). Nor have I space to rehearse 
how, after showing that intrinsic value is ultimately indefinable in 
terms either of quality or relation, it can be finally stated only as 
equivalent to ‘‘ought to be.’’ My critic does not even refer to these 
arguments, much less meet them. Is it not sufficient to recall again 
that we often say that things ought to have been otherwise when we 
have not the slightest intention of ascribing obligation to them, and 
that the judgment that I ought to do certain things has itself mean- 
ing ultimately, only on the assumption that these things ought to be 
rather than others? In other words, ‘‘ought to be’’ is a category at 
least as ultimate as that of being, and I think that is always what we 
mean—if we know what we mean, when we say that an object has 
value in itself. 

With this I gladly turn for a moment in conclusion to at least one 
of the many points on which we are in agreement, namely our com- 
mon belief as to the nature of the relation of value to reality. I 
again assert that our agreement here is more important than our 
differences, for it separates us both from those views which, as for in- 
stance Professor Perry’s, hold value to be a subjective addendum to 
reality. 

As I see it, we both agree that reality is essentially a value-con- 
cept, that reality therefore implies value in some sense and also that 
value implies reality in some sense. In each ease it is the sense in 
which this is to be understood about which we differ. 

What then is our chief point of difference and its source? To 
those who maintain the point of view that Dr. Fisher and I agree in 
holding, the critics invariably answer that reality need not satisfy 
us in order to be reality—that this is a sentimental fallacy. Now 
my contention is that the two-sided postulate just stated is not to be 
identified with the postulate that reality must satisfy us. Fisher 
wonders how I can hold this view, (p. 579) that reality is a value 
concept, and reject the view that ‘‘the universe will satisfy us.’’ In 
holding the first he accepts the second. 
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First of all I must ask Dr. Fisher how he knows that I reject it. 
Nowhere have I said so. As a matter of fact, I personally believe it. 
But belief is one thing and insight is another. If he will read my 
last paper carefully, he will find, I think, that the only point I was 
‘interested in maintaining is that this second position is not logically 
bound up with the first. Nowhere have I described this second view 
as ‘‘plainly untenable language,’’ as my critic says (p. 579). The 
terms, romantic and sentimental, are in quotation marks, as repre- 
senting the critics’ position. All I was insisting upon is that the in- 
sight that value and reality are inseparable, and the concept of de- 
grees of reality, do not rest upon the belief that reality will satisfy 
us, but upon something quite different, namely upon certain a priori 
characteristics of value which are matters of insight. 

I am quite aware that if I were actually arguing against this be- 
lief, I have, as Fisher says, ‘‘done rather less than justice to it.’’ 
But I have no intention of arguing against it. But now I should 
like to ask Dr. Fisher a question. It is easy to see why the proposi- 
tion that reality implies value is the same for him as that it will 
satisfy us. He can consistently hold nothing else. If value is ap- 
prehended solely by feeling and feeling is a sign of satisfaction, then, 
if reality is value it is so because it satisfies us. But how then does 
he reconcile this with his view (p. 576) that value may attach to ob- 
jects apart from any human feeling about these objects? I will say 
nothing about the difficulty of using the expression, ‘‘satisfy us,’’ 
without its inevitably meaning satisfy me, nothing about the diffi- 
culties in such expressions as over-individual will or longing to 
which we seem otherwise inevitably driven. I will only again insist 
that the two propositions are not the same and that the first can be 
held independently of the second. 

My critic says, ‘‘there is indeed no doubt that bare existence, 
whether physical or mental, does not imply satisfactoriness, but 
that is hardly the point.’’ Yet it is precisely the point that we need 
to keep in mind—that things need not be good or beautiful in order 
to exist. Reality is indeed more than bare existence or subsistence 
(and if we are to interpret reality we must not be bound down to 
these categories), but if reality includes them, as it does, though it 
can not be reduced to them, and if reality is a value concept, then 
these are values also, and we must conclude that value does not 
necessarily include satisfactoriness. It is then very much to the 
point to say that the acknowledgment of these values does not imply 
satisfactoriness. ay 

My thought is consistent at this point, Dr. Fisher thinks, ‘‘only 
so long as I hold that reality, though a value, is only one of several 
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species of value and does not imply any other species but itself’’ (p. 
579). Ido not claim consistency at every point and, as a matter of 
fact, this is precisely one of the points to which I referred when I 
said that the difficulties in the conception must be evident to the 
competent reader (p. 325). My object was not to solve all the onto- 
logical problems of value, but merely to establish the principle of the 
inseparability of value and reality without admitting that it rests 
upon the postulate discussed. Yet, without going into the question, 
I may ask whether my view would not be consistent,on another as- 
sumption—namely that reality, instead of being the name for only 
one species of value, is the necessary presupposition of all values, 
while existence and subsistence are the conditions merely of some 
kinds of values ? 

II 


Professor Perry’s paper, as I have said, presents an entirely dif- 
ferent situation. While Dr. Fisher and I would find much in com- 
mon in our views of the place of the value concept in philosophy, 
Perry and I are far apart. It is true that Perry and Fisher agree 
in their attack upon my conception of the value objective and the 
value judgment, but the point of view from which the attack is made 
is quite different in the two cases. For one thing, value is for Perry 
merely a subjective addendum to reality, not essential to the reality 
concept itself. Again for Perry there is really no such thing, as for 
Fisher and myself, as a knowledge or apprehension of value. There 
is only knowledge about things and their relations, value happening 
to be the name we give to a certain type of relations. 

Since the fundamental philosophical issue is so important, I can 
not but deprecate Perry’s way of approaching it. Convinced as I 
am of what I have called the incoherence of pragmatism on the 
fundamental issues of value theory, it is all the more unfortunate 
that I should have been linked with Professor Dewey. Surely a 
passing remark (in a footnote!) in which one philosopher expresses 
the wistful hope that there may be at least one point of agreement 
with another, is hardly sufficient basis for the supposition that the 
two views, even though both are ‘‘dark and dubious,’’ are identical. 
On the important points which differentiate my view from Pro- 
fessor Dewey’s certainly my paper left no doubt. 

Again I feel bound to express my regret at the tactics Professor 
Perry has chosen. In an earlier paper he called upon me specifically 
to meet a certain dilemma which was supposed to show the impossi- 
bility of the value judgment. I tried to meet the dilemma—with 
some success, as I thought—and presented him with one in return. 
I can not help feeling that if Professor Perry had taken up the dis- 
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cussion at this point, we should now be nearer an understanding. 
As it is, I am forced to follow his tactical lead. 

Professor Perry is right, I think, in saying that ‘‘those who main- 
tain the value-judgment theory do so generally because they believe 
that the conception of ought is peculiar to value judgments and is 
irreducible to the category of being and non-being.’’ At least he is 
right in attributing that belief to me. Though not the only reason, 
it is an important one for the position I maintain. He is also right 
in quoting me as saying the value judgment is not, ‘‘A is as it ought 
to be,’’ but rather ‘‘that A ought to be.”’ 

Now with Dr. Fisher, he maintains that this is not a value judg- 
ment but a truth judgment. ‘‘Even in a judgment of this form,’’ 
he says, ‘‘one is nevertheless judging either truly or falsely concern- 
ing a logical or implicational fact. Such a judgment differs in no 
respect from any judgment asserting anything only hypothetically 
or contingently existential’’ (italics mine). 

The first part of this statement is undoubtedly true, as I rec- 
ognized in meeting the same point made by Fisher. In the sense that 
anything, in any universe of discourse, is a fact, value is a fact. In 
the sense that everything is, the objective ‘‘that A ought to be’’ is, 
and my judgment, ‘‘that it is,’’ is either true or false. But if I 
understand him, that is not Perry’s point. It is his second state- 
ment, that the ‘‘value judgment’’ differs in no respect from any 
judgment asserting existence hypothetically, that contains the point 
of his argument and the one with which I take issue. 

But how can Professor Perry make such a statement, at least in 
criticism of my papers, until he has discredited the analyses and 
arguments by which, over and over again, I proved that there are 
judgments of the type ‘‘that A ought to be,’’ in which existence (or 
being in any of its definable senses) is not asserted either cate- 
gorically or hypothetically? As a matter of fact, he neither ex- 
amines any of my illustrations nor attempts to meet my arguments. 
But it is precisely on these that my whole position rests—not only 
my theory of a unique value objective, but my further position that 
while value does not necessarily presuppose existence, it does pre- 
suppose ‘‘reality.”’ 

On the other hand, it is with little less than wonder that one 
finds him making use of the following illustration of his own, al- 
though it is easy to see why he should doso. ‘‘The comet ought to be 
visible at such and such a time and in such and such a place.’’ 
Surely, says Perry, ‘‘ought to be’’ here means simply hypothetical 
existence. Most of us would, I think, find the illustration wholly 
irrelevant, for the simple reason that ought, as here used, has nothing 
to do with value. It is simply an expression for degrees of prob- 
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ability. Yet it is of value that we are here speaking, is it not? 
But assuming that it is the same ‘‘ought’’ that we find in the value 
judgment, let me at least suggest where the argument would lead 
him. Would it not be straight to that position of Sheldon which he 
has opposed so vigorously, namely the definition of value as fulfil- 
ment of any tendency in nature whatsoever, and which, as Professor 
Bush in a recent paper* has said, is indistinguishable from causality ? 

In trying to reduce the irreducible ‘‘ought to be’’ to such ex- 
istential relations, Professor Perry argues as follows: ‘‘Some pur- 
pose requires or implies x.’’ This can equally well be expressed as 
**x ought to occur’’ or as ‘‘if A occur and is a value of x, then it is 
such as ought to occur.’’ Now this is true, of course, in so far as 
what are called instrumental values are concerned. Assume pur- 
pose, and the contingential existence of the means is undoubtedly 


_ implied if the means are to have value. But how about the value of 


the purpose? Somewhere the intrinsic value must be found. In 
other words, Professor Perry ignores my entire argument on pp. 
452-455, showing the circularity of all relational definitions of value, 
whether of his or Sheldon’s kind. 

On this point again, Dr. Bush’s paper might be convincing to 
Professor Perry if mine is not. Indeed, in this paper Dr. Bush says 
that I could have made this point more forcefully against Dr. 
Schneider’s reduction of all values to instrumental values. If I 
did not emphasize it in that connection, it certainly was not because 
I had not made it often enough before in my other papers. 

Careful consideration of the second point in Professor Perry’s 
criticism but confirms me in my original position. Exception is 
taken to the inference I drew from ‘‘certain a priori propositions 
about value which are independent of the particular psychological 
facts about interests and which are coordinate with the a prior 
propositions about being.’’ Now I do indeed think that there are 
such propositions (such as that all objects must have positive or 
negative value, and that of any two values one must be higher than 
another). I also think that they are different toto genere from sim- 
ilar propositions about being, and that oughtness springs from these 
rather than from any hypothetical relation to existence. This con- 
stituted one of my lines of argument for a unique value objective and 
a corresponding value judgment. 

Professor Perry expresses in passing a doubt as to the truth of 
these supposed a priori propositions, but in so uncertain a tone that 
it need not be considered. In this he is like Dr. Fisher. In any 
case that is not his main point. He challenges rather the inferences 
drawn from them. Granted their truth, he contends that ‘‘these 


4‘Value and Causality,’’ this JouRNAL, Vol. XV., No. 4. 
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generalizations about value are facts about value which are either of 
the general sort common to all facts, or of a particular sort derived 
from the special peculiarities of the psycho-physical fact known as 
interest.’’ ‘‘Are not these propositions themselves truths or facts?’ 
he asks. Certainly, I answer, as I took pains to affirm in my paper. 
But they are facts, about value (as he himself says) and not about 
being. It is precisely the thoroughgoing differences between a priori 
propositions about value and similar propositions about being that 
constitute one of my chief reasons for distinguishing value from be- 
ing, in which distinction, remember, Dr. Fisher agrees with me. 

These propositions are then truths or facts. Certainly. But I 
deny without hesitation that they are ‘‘of the particular sort derived 
from the special peculiarities of that psycho-physical fact known as 
interest,’’ the reasons for which denial I have given in great detail 
and can not repeat here. As for the other alternative, that ‘‘they 
are of the general sort common to all facts,’’ the phrase is too gen- 
eral and too vague for me to commit myself. If it includes in it the 
begging of the very question at issue, by assuming, namely, that all 
facts are facts about existence, I certainly do not admit it. The ob- 
jections to subsuming value under existence are too overwhelming, 
as I have shown. . 

‘*My essentially sane habits of mind prompt me,’’ my critic says, 
‘*to identify value with the fact that a thing ought to be. <A judg- 
ment of value would then be a judgment regarding such a fact.’’ I 
am indeed sane enough—fortunately—to see this. But it is just be- 
eause I see it, and at the same time see that that fact is forever 
different from the fact that a thing is, that I felt also prompted to 
find a special name for it, namely the value objective. 

Professor Perry has something to say about my theory of value 
as an objective, although only in a footnote. Unlike Fisher, he finds 
‘‘nothing seriously objectionable in the contention that value: is 
an objective and not a quality or object,’’ but he does think it ‘‘un- 
desirable to leave objectives as entitative finalities,’’ and he does ob- 
ject to ‘‘the supposition that this in the least argues for the uniqueness 
of value judgments.’’ I welcome this concession, for I think it is an 
important one. But why he should not object, unless he is more or 
less convinced by the argument, I can not see. I should have thought 
he would have objected—and strenuously too; for it is one of the 
essentials of the theory of objectives that they are apprehended only 
by judgment or assumption. If value is a unique objective, differ- 
ent from Seins and Soseins objectiv, then a value judgment to ap- 
prehend it is a logical consequence. But Professor Perry objects to 
leaving objectives as entitative finalities. Yet, if they are not finali- 
ties of analysis, what in Heaven’s name are they? Why use the 
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term and the conception at all? Is it not just because value is an 
ultimate and indefinable—like existence, that I ventured to use the 
term. If value is but a subjective addendum to reality, a relation 
between an object and a finite subject’s interest, as Perry holds, then 
certainly we don’t want to call it an objective. 

As in his former paper, Professor Perry regrets ‘‘this whole 
muddle over the value judgment.’’ I share this regret with him. 
I wish I could believe, as he still does, ‘‘that the cause of it is a con- 
fusion of the essential act of judgment with the motor-affective 
attitudes with which it is associated.’’ If this were true, an under- 
standing between us ought not to be difficult. But unfortunately 
the difficulty goes much deeper. 

It is true that at the beginning of the value-judgment discussion 
just such confusion was rampant. It is true also, I think, that this 
confusion is part, though not the whole of the source of Pragmatism’s 
incoherence when it talks of the value judgment. But the confusion 
has long since been left behind, at least in those regions where the 
concept of the value judgment has been most thoroughly worked out. 
For my part, I still believe that the trouble arises from what I de- 
scribed as Professor Perry’s misapprehension of the locus of the 
value judgment. 

Here I think the dilemma which I presented to him, and which he 
did not answer, still holds good. I think it may best be shown, 
in this connection, by asking the question: is there any knowledge, 
any cognition, any acknowledgment of value at all? Dr. Fisher, we 
have seen, believes that there is, but denies that it is judgmental, 
holding that feeling has an apprehensional and cognitive character. 
With regard to Fisher’s position I have already spoken. Let us 
now face Perry’s more definitely. With his premises, he must log- 
ically deny that there is any knowledge of value. For he denies 
Fisher’s position also. As I understand him, interest makes or con- 
stitutes values, but interest does not know them. On the other 
hand, there is no judgmental apprehension of value, for judgment 
merely apprehends the facts about our interests and the relations of 
objects to our interests. But surely this knowledge about interests 
is no more knowledge of value than knowledge about the conditions 
of light is acquaintance with light. There is then for Perry no 
knowledge of value. 

I rather think that this is a dilemma that can not safely be 
ignored. A great deal hangs upon the way he answers it. For if 
he admits this conclusion, then, while there is of course a certain 
field of the study of human interests in which we may work with 
him and in which he has already had, and will doubtless have more 
interesting things to say, it is still not that field of objective values 
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which for some of us is becoming more and more the central problem 
of philosophy. We are talking about different things. On the other 
hand, if he admits knowledge of value, such knowledge, by the very 
nature of the case, implies acknowledgment, and one can scarcely 
acknowledge anything that one has not first apprehended in an act 
of knowledge. ‘Thinking out what this act of knowledge and ac- 
knowledgment implies, I do not see how one can escape ultimately 
coming upon ideas of a value judgment and of a value objective 
which it apprehends. 

I do not flatter myself that I shall have convinced Professor 
Perry in thus returning to the debate. But perhaps I may have 
succeeded in making my own position clearer, and that is something 
gained. 

The importance of the question we are discussing, he knows as well 
as I, does not lie in the merely technical points that seem to engross 
us, but rather in the two opposing world views of which these points 
are, so to speak, the sharp logical wedges. That contrast Professor 
Creighton has well stated in a recent discussion,® in which he ex- 
presses himself as agreeing with my general view of the relation of 
value to reality and contrasts it with the view, such as Perry’s, that 
value is merely a part of reality or a subjective addendum. I can 
only regret, therefore, that Perry’s criticism of my views came before 
the appearance of the third paper of my series, entitled ‘‘ Ontological 
Problems of Value,’’ in which the more ultimate consequences of my 
position are indicated. Had it been possible for him to take that 
into account, I am sure that I should have profited more than I have 
—which is saying much—from his penetrating criticisms. 

In conclusion I should like to repeat, what I have said earlier, 
that from this more general view of the whole problem, Dr. Fisher 
and I seem to have much in common in our theory of value, while 
Professor Perry and I are still, alas, very far apart. 


WIuLeur M. URBAN. 
TRINITY COLLEGE. 





HOW THE CONCEPT OF THE UNCONSCIOUS IS 
SERVICEABLE 


HE espousal of the concept of the unconscious involves the neces- 
sity of a clear statement concerning it. Without this the psy- 
chology which makes use of it is discredited and its practical bearing 
upon human problems misunderstood and discounted. Moreover, the 
contribution which it has to offer toward true psychological advance is 


5‘*Beyond Realism and Idealism Versus Two Kinds of Idealism,’’ Philo- 
sophical Review, Jan., 1918. 
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set aside unless this concept can be grasped in its scientific reality 
as a pragmatic tool, by which facts are reached and problems are 
brought to solution. It is therefore a just demand that there shall 
be made a scientific explanation of its psychological right to remain 
as a fundamental premise not alone in the practical, empirical work 
of psychotherapeutics, but in the extension of its use to the various 
eultural sciences. 

The discussion df the ‘‘unconscious,’’ that is of the use of the 
term and the concept behind it, must necessarily be approached 
somewhat negatively at first. This is due to the obscurity in which 
the concept seems to lie to minds long accustomed to the ordinary 
way of thinking, and to the apparent difficulty in amalgamating a 
broader and deeper content to current psychological thought and in- 
vestigation. No classical psychologist needs to be reminded of the 

difficulty and illusiveness which confront the attempt to elucidate 
the subject matter of psychology. And even more in the ordinary 
world outside the psychological laboratory is there an appreciation, 
though undefined, of the endless complexity and the profundity of 
psychical life. Yet the simplest way for practical purposes has been 
for man to ignore the third dimension of the psychic life and confine 
attention to the superficial reach of conscious thought. Its length 
and breadth have caught some of the material streaming into it from 
the past, but at once, in the service of the interest in hand, this has 
either been reduced to the present plane, or again relegated to at 
least partial and temporary oblivion. 

Psychology has also followed this mode of study. It has at- 
tempted to reduce mental activity to simple terms and simple well- 
defined acts, in its tests and observations, such as the ability to re- 
member and repeat a certain set of numbers. No such simple, sepa- 
rated acts exist in fact. Even in the most thorough concentration of 
attention upon the task in hand the human being is swayed to an 
immeasurable extent, perhaps only most subtly, by various external 
impressions or more still by images and affects at work within. If 
these things thrust themselves into the limited and easy task of at- 
tending for a brief space to a laboratory test—and they have been 
found to do so—to how much greater an extent do they form a part 
which can not be neglected, of the more diversified and more signifi- 
cant mental activity of man’s daily life? For this is the life out of 
which arise individual and social problems and from which all 
progress and effectiveness must grow. 

The states of consciousness, its rapidly shifting processes and 
content, offer matter enough for thought and investigation; but how 
can they remain other than barren for knowledge and control unless 
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something more is taken into account? Psychology, to be deserving 
of its name, must stop at nothing less than the whole of the psychical 
life. Is this manifest in the limited period which may be ascribed 
to the clearest and most efficient consciousness or does each individual 
life at every stage of consciousness partake of something further 
and depend upon something more remote? Psychology as a prac- 
tical science must to-day take heed to such words as these: ‘‘It is ob- 
vious we should begin, not end, by studying living human beings, by 
training ourselves to become capable of observing their behavior, by 
recording the manner in which they respond to changes in environ- 
ment, by discovering the laws regulating feeling, thinking and act- 
ing, and then try to ascertain to what extent failure and success in 
living are the results of ancestral and inherited qualities. When this 
information has been gathered or collected, we may apply the prin- 
ciples to the practical regulation of conduct. To adopt any other 
method of procedure has already proved to be detrimental rather 
than progressive. It requires both courage and intelligence to face 
the fact that comparatively little is known of the laws governing hu- 
man behavior, but when once the admission is made, then it is our 
first duty to accept the privilege of working hard to add as rapidly 
as possible to the present stock of information. We have tried to 
navigate the sea of life without chart and without compass . . . man 
as he actually is, has only recently become the subject for study.’’? 

The need for something more than consciousness and its activity 
in the study of man’s psychical life, or in other words, in the science 
of psychology, justifies the adoption of some working concept and in 
part explains just such a one as has been adopted. The pressure of 
such need is already acknowledged to some extent, even in presence 
of the long-established blindness to psychical values, which lie out- 
side the realm of consciousness. Here and there the term is some- 
what tentatively admitted. Others, bolder and more aggressive in 
handling new tools, adopt it, but seek to place it, define and regu- 
late it according to long-accepted modes of thought and succeed in 
distorting it, and so obscuring and confusing themselves that they 
miss its practicability. It becomes to them a mystical term, a 
‘‘metaphor,’’ a peculiarly distinet point of view which certain psy- 
chologists, especially the psychoanalytic school, have taken to them- 
selves and dared to extend beyond its first therapeutic limits. 

All this is still due to the long-cultivated tendency of intellectual 
thought to cut itself off in static sections and then fix itself so intently 
upon these that perspective is lost and the constantly shifting real- 


1Stewart Paton, M.D., ‘‘Mobilizing the Brains of the Nation,’’ Mental 
Hygiene, July, 1917. 
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ity of life is missed. The essential unity of each life and of the race 
as well, which constitute the psychical life and therefore the psycho- 
logical material in regard to either, is left out of consideration. 
Most simply stated, the concept of the unconscious is nothing more 
nor less than the recognition and pragmatic definition of such a con- 
tinued unity. 

Psychoanalysts, for it is they who have most utilized this con- 
cept and it is they against whom criticism is mainly directed, have 
invented no new fact. They have not even introduced a mystical or 
mythical terra incognita,? to which they relegate all that passes 
understanding and explanation, as has been stated. On the con- 
trary they, under the leadership of Freud, have at least come scien- 
tifically to recognize that much of the mental life actually lies with- 
out the province of ordinary awareness which is called consciousness, 
but is still sending its influences streaming up to influence the 
psychie states and processes with which consciousness has to do. 
The unconscious, as they conceive it, is no convenient dropping 
ground, into which our ignorance of psychic content and vital, 
throbbing psychic processes, which make the whole of life, are 
crowded out of sight that we may escape their consideration. Psy- 
choanalysis recognizes instead that there ts this far vaster sum of 
experiences and values belonging to the mental life, which are not 
within the scope of consciousness nor even understandable in ordi- 
nary conscious terms of explanation. It has been the first to enter 
scientifically into such material, the existence of which had already 
been discovered intuitively by the artistic creator, the believer in 
myth, the religious devotee, the man of the folk or the man of learn- 
ing who has at some time or other been made to pause before mys- 
teries unknown or dimly discerned. All these testify, as indeed does 
common daily life, that a terra incognita already exists, and psy- 
choanalysis, as a method of psychology, is distinguished in the fact 
that it would make that unknown territory, also, the field of knowl- 
edge and control. It believes that the science of psychology, in its 
avowed task of understanding human behavior and directing that 
through education and therapeutics, another form of education, to 
health and efficiency, can no longer allow such a terra incognita 
to withhold its material from investigation and consideration. 

Let us be careful just here to avoid any mystic confusion in re- 
gard to this particular term for the unknown, which has been sug- 
gested by the critic. Not for one moment does the psychoanalyst 
conceive of the unconscious as a region set apart, as a compartment 


2 Haeberlin, H. K., ‘‘The Concept of the Unconscious,’’ this JouRNAL, Vol. 
XIV., p. 543. 
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of the human mind, or as a definite entity to be broken into for its 
secrets. The inadequacy of language, which is one of our static 
modes of expressing the inexpressible, always necessitates a certain 
amount of picturesqueness and even animism in which to utter ab- 
stract truths. From being misled by this the logical thinker has 
always to guard himself. The unconscious is therefore, let it be re- 
iterated, merely a working concept to express that the mental life is 
a genetic and dynamic unity, of which only a small part, and for 
each moment a final end result, appears to conscious cognizance and 
thought. Much of that which is not immediately accessible or clear 
to consciousness can be readily recalled, as Freud has been at pains 
to point out. He designates this, for clearness and convenience, as 
merely hovering in the foreconscious. So much is easily recogniz- 
able. But can we therefore believe that mental life stops there? 
Can we accept the word of one of our psychologists that certain 
tendencies driven from consciousness, ‘‘nipped in the bud, simply 
disappear’’? What is it to disappear? Can that which has been 
real, even psychically real, be annihilated ? 

This might be accepted practically and the scientific and social 
world be content to jog along in blissful ignorance, unconcerned for 
a further accounting for this disappearance, were it not for a vast 
number of individuals whom things of the past, even though they 
‘‘disappear,’’ continue vaguely, often most obscurely, to haunt. 
Thus the matter is brought into psychological circles with a threefold 
imperiousness of demand. Psychotherapy can no longer be denied a 
very important place in psychology. First, the number of individ- 
uals whom this newer method of research is discovering to be hover- 
ing on the borderland of illness, and for whom it is providing a means 
' of understanding and a readjustment and return to a healthy way 
of life, emphasizes the practical necessity of such a deeper, more 
vital psychology. Inseparably connected with this is the subject of 
child study and education and control, both in child and adult life, 
which is the rational way of training for the future in order to 
check psychopathic development and attain a healthy direction of 
energy and interest, which will make for sound psychical life and 
social efficiency and usefulness. Does not this therefore fully com- 
prise the aim and scope of psychology and such a field of endeavor 
alone justify it as a science seeking to maintain a place in modern 
practical society? This includes also the third demand which is 
made upon it, that, as a science worthy of its name and claims, it 
shall shrink from no field and no matter of investigation or stop 
until ultimate causes have been reached. 

How then is this to be done without admitting some concept deal- 
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ing with the obscure, dimly discerned, but no less active and impres- 
sive psychic life which sends its influence over into consciousness ? 
Freud has chosen to give it the descriptive name of unconscious. Be 
that as it may, the fact of such a psychical existence remains to be 
reckoned with. An attempt to give this concept of the unconscious 
an acceptable epistemological standing has stated it as® ‘‘part 
and parcel of consciousness, and that one must be interpreted 
in the light of the other.’’ An error has crept in here which seems 
to be a frequent one in the apparently difficult attempt to get into 
line with the notion of the unconscious. This is to turn things 
hindermost, but it effects a reversal of psychoanalytic thought. The 
latter would adopt these very words but in exactly reverse order. It 
could never conceive, as this author does, of the unconscious as a 
special phase of the conscious, but in the unity of psychic life, which 
extends backward to the beginning of sensation and affective experi- 
ence in organic life and forward through the possibilities of the fu- 
ture, consciousness is but a temporary part and parcel of the uncon- 
scious. Or rather it is a phase of the whole past history of psychic 
life and of the possibilities which it but barely touches as it exerts its 
selective influence each moment through the present upon the future. 
Therefore consciousness can never be understood or interpreted ex- 
cept in the light of the greater psychic life of which it is a part. 

Thus we are brought to the historical justification of this concept 
of the unconscious. Anyone familiar, through personal experience, 
with the confessional of the psychoanalytic treatment hour, has had 
opportunity to watch the struggle with repressed memories and pain- 
ful disturbance occasioned by displaced affect, and the struggle into 
consciousness of some forgotten, now unconscious, experience, which 
finally reabsorbs and then througha new and better conscious path- 
way discharges the affect in the service of freedom and health. Such 
an one has no need to be convinced of the actuality of repressed mem- 
ories, or of their psychic vitality. For such an one the preservation 
of the past becomes a clearly established fact. Let it not be forgotten 
that it was first the experience of such affective but unconscious 
memories with difficulty brought to consciousness, that led Freud to 
formulate this hypothesis to explain facts with which he was con- 
fronted unexpectedly in his practise. 

It has been objected that Freud has extended his theory unjusti- 
fiably upon children as have also his followers, without basing their 
statements upon observation of children, and that therefore we have 
no basis here for his theory of repression and the unconscious content 
which has suffered such repression. Pathological material, it is con- 
tended, is not sufficient as direct material from childhood. Again 
3 Haeberlin, loc. cit. 
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familiarity with clinical material, which pours forth through dreams 
and reminiscences, must firmly assert the reality and the universality 
of such a history of development in childhood. Development takes 
place through the cruder, more concrete, that which culture gradually 
pushes out of sight, and through repression, which naturally follows 
upon this, even as Freud has outlined it. The universality of such 
experience must be insisted upon because of the very large number 
of patients and the varying grades of psychic disturbance which 
come for readjustment. These constantly enlarge the psychoana- 
lyst’s horizon more and more to include all individuals in the same 
psychic development, only with varying degrees of success in making 
healthful use of the factors of repression and sublimation of such re- 
pressed material. Moreover, he grows less inclined to separate out 
those who are thus sick as a distinct class whose experience is not 
typical of general experience and instructive for its understanding 
and comprehension. Yet to guard against the charge of a dogmatic 
extension of pathological material to those who are considered nor- 
mally apart, let it also be denied that there has been no psychological 
observation of children and the content of their psychical experience. 
Such study is necessarily still in its earlier stages, but a number of 
children have been intensively watched with a keen interpretative 
eye to the psychical values manifested in their experience. The 
manifestation, moreover, of the shifting of these values with the ad- 
vancing demands of culture and the repression of them into early 
unconsciousness, furnishes convincing proof that Freud again ad- 
vances no mere theories in his studies of child psychology. Many of 
these observations have also been offered in the literary reminiscences 
of the childhood of various eminent writers. Here again courage is 
needed to recognise all psychic reality according to its shifting value 
in the economy of development, individual and social, and to include 
this in all psychological consideration. Here must be seen the value 
of the concept of the unconscious as explanatory of what would other- 
wise form no small part of the obscurity and bewilderment attending 
upon the effort to understand and control and diréct an individual 
life to efficiency and usefulness, individual and social health. And 
without this, again be it said, there is no justification for psychology. 

For the individual life, then, there is a past formed by this shift- 
ing of values, by which certain things must be relegated to oblivion 
so far as consciousness of them goes or the direct turning of in- 
terest upon them. Yet the ready return in the various forms of wit, 
from the simplest or the crudest to the most subtle and the most re- 

4See von Hug-Hellmuth, Aus dem Seelenleben des Kinder, Vom wahren 


Wesen der Kinderseele, et al. The first named is appearing in the Psychoanalytic 
Review for the current year. 
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fined, denotes their only partial oblivion and their activity still even 
in the old direct form in some more remote part of the psychical life. 
The same may be said of the readiness to respond emotionally to the 
vague suggestiveness of works of art, of subtle stimuli of many kinds, 
by impulses which surely do not have their origin in present ex- 
perience nor in any consciously remembered psychical content. 
Sometimes it is the startlingly frank dream of the night, sometimes 
the sudden unguarded impulse to forbidden deeds of pleasure or 
violence, which remind us that we carry with us some elements of a 
simpler but cruder time, when the restraints of culture were not 
operative as they are now. We are pressed upon continually by 
factors which can not be contained in explanations that lie only in 
the terms of present conscious processes. They are not part of these 
processes, for they come unbidden, often consciously undesired and 
unwelcomed, and at best only pour an influence upon consciousness, 
which is not of it (consciousness) for it is from beyond it. For all 
this the ‘‘unconscious’’ serves as a comprehensive term, a workable 
tool whereby to take hold of it and reduce it to a certain scientific 
order of observation and control. 

It is not alone that certain elements of past experience are forbid- 
den by advanced culture and that therefore the content of the un- 
conscious partakes only of the nature of the tabooed. Nothing in the 
economy of life would be preserved unless it had some usefulness 
either in its direct form or, if that becomes taboo, in a sublimated 
form which retains the original dynamic value. So the unconscious 
material lies there, charged with affective value, at the disposal of 
consciousness. This is what is meant by the control which it is the 
aim of psychology to bring about. It depends upon making known 
to consciousness what a storehouse of material is at its disposal to be 
applied to the enrichment of the present moment, which is forming 
the future. Not all the content can be known since it is indeed a 
veritable ‘‘jungle’’ of past experiences, but conscious attention can 
be trained to be on the alert to recognize such psychic existence and 
the material from it. This through associative stimulus comes crowd- 
ing up to be included in present experience and to find discharge for its 
pent-up affect, so that selective control may be exercised and useful 
sublimation be effected. Thus each one may become his selective 
agent from this storehouse of dynamic power, and moreover learn to 
transpose the dynamic pressure over into useful activity by the paths 
of sublimation. To this the nervous system has been adjusted by 
ages of exercise in the service of a selective consciousness. As Berg- 
son has put it: ‘‘The cerebral mechanism is arranged just so as to 
drive back into the unconscious almost the whole of this past, and 
to admit beyond the threshold only that which can cast light on the 

















present situation or further the action now being prepared—in 
short, only that which can give useful work.’”’ 
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So far merely the individual past has been considered and the 
need to designate and explain that by a suitable term. What rela- 
tion has this to the extension of this concept to the cultural sciences 
and arts, and does it grant any justification to such an extension? 
No individual comes into the world a discrete unit, separated from 
the physiological history of the race to which he belongs, nor indeed 
from that of the organic development of life which preceded our race. 
Neither therefore can his psychical experience be considered apart. 
An immeasurable history of development through the simplest re- 
active sensation and through a growing complexity of affect, until 
conscious intellect entered in to control, modify and enlarge ex- 


perience, is the psychical history of organic life. 


No more can we 


eut off the individual in our thought and investigation from such a 
historical past, which he still drags behind him, than we can refuse 
to consider in his physiological organism the influence and trace of 


his racial recapitulation. 


We can not therefore reach ultimate causes and explanations and 
attain full working knowledge and control of this psychical life un- 


less investigation reaches beyond the individual span. 


Individual 


psychology must depend upon racial psychology, and this can only 
be reached through the forms in which it has expressed itself or is 
still expressing itself in the various grades of human culture. There- 
fore anthropology, mythology, religion, linguistics, must come into 


the line of study. 
conscious life of modern civilized man. 


They must contribute their treasures of the un- 
We must see in them the 


unconscious in the making, when it was still consciousness and had 
not yet passed under repression or into the apparent oblivion which 


followed upon the advance of culture. 


There is therefore not only a very practical reason for including 
the cultural sciences in the psychology which works with the concept 
of the unconscious, but the term unconscious rightfully belongs 


among them. 


If we fix our thought once more on the essential unity 


of psychical life we avoid confusion in thus applying the term. It 
is not then that the ‘‘unconscious’’ is employed loosely and chaoti- 


cally where the spirit of the specialist will. 


It is merely attached to 


its own. No less vague and undetermined is the field here, to be 
sure, than in the realm of individual psychology, for it is filled with 


the content of an immeasurable past. 
this concept rediscovers and preserves historic order. 


But the unity inherent in 


Here it is 


necessary to adopt the idea that any one part of the mental life is 


indeed part and parcel of a greater whole. 
whether racially or individually, pressing against the present :mo- 


The past is there, 
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ment, but it itself was created from the psychic experience of the 
present moments, dropping their material as each passed into the 
storehouse of the past. We look back upon this past experience 
grouped under one or another form of activity, viewing it in its 
erystallized product as a tribal organization, a religious cult, a myth- 
ological system, a language, and we call our observation cultural 
science. Yet this only has to do with psychical development as seen in 
some of the more manifest products of psychical history. To some 
extent in its various crystallized group forms such psychical life has 
been kept before man’s conscious thought. Thus alone it can never 
be understood, and has driven men in many directions for explana- 
tions in consequence. These varied psychic products must be ana- 
lyzed into the elements which had a value other than that which our 
ordinary conscious point of view, forgetting the historical develop- 
ment of these things, gives to them. There are found many elements 
here, which in our psychic recapitulation find explanation and give 
explanation in return, in the study of individual psychology in the 
light of the concept of the unconscious. 

Artistic literature, the plastic arts, music, all, likewise because of 
their origin from the psychic heart of things, have a claim upon 
this concept. They too reveal these inner hidden values and make 
them appreciable in a special form of sublimation. Therefore they 
too, for the aid of psychology, may come to this touchstone of a 
psychological investigation which works with the unconscious. 

This then need no longer be a stumbling block to the earnest psy- 
chological investigator, nor need it seem to him to extend itself un- 
warrantably to include these territories remote in time and only ap- 
parently remote in interest. Psychical unity demands that there 
shall be no separation of one field from another in investigation. All 
contribute to the knowledge of the full psychic life, what it con- 
tains in history and in potentiality, the stratified remains of earlier 
forms of thought and experience and the influence of these still 
streaming over into modern life. For it can never be forgotten or 
neglected that psychology deals with vital, dynamic phenomena, not 
with com; lete discarded fossils of the past, nor yet with interests 
which belong exclusively only to the present. The concept of the 
unconscious has been adopted to express a conviction of the survival 
of a vitally affective past which influences the present, and to make 
this accessible to advancing scientific investigation. 


Louise BRINK. 
New York City. 
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ANOTHER COMMENT ON PROFESSOR WARREN’S 
ANALYSIS OF PURPOSE 


5 ier brief statement is the attempt to indicate a point of view 
that has not been thought out carefully by the writer, and 
may, therefore, meet difficulties he has not anticipated, but which 
should not be unintelligible on that account. It occurred to me in 
the course of meditating the statement of a really brilliant philos- 
opher who said in conversation, ‘‘I do not believe in freedom because 
the idea of freedom is not scientific.’’ Now this, it seems to me, 
sums up the spirit and conclusion of Professor Warren’s essay ‘‘A 
Study of Purpose’’! as well as of his article on ‘‘The Mechanism of 
Intelligence.’’? It would be interesting to review the various re- 
sponses that Professor Warren’s article called forth,* taking up with 
them Professor Sheldon’s essay on ‘‘A Definition of Causation,’’* 
but I fear that my own idea would get lost in so much discussion. 

Whether we use the word freedom, or purpose, or intelligent con- 
trol, makes no particular difference. The simple fact is that the 
idea of mechanistic determination is opposed to the idea signified by 
those words and by plenty of others. 

Now, as my friend the philosopher said, ‘‘freedom is not scien- 
tifie,’’ and, of course, it is not. And this means that the purpose of 
science presumes a certain point of view and a certain postulate. 
In words that may be old-fashioned, but that are simple, the purpose 
of science is to explain, that is, to find the group of facts equivalent 
to the fact to be explained in the sense that when the former are 
provided, the latter will be produced. Whether this is the whole 
duty of science or not, we need not discuss just now. It is, in any 
event, a very important part of science, the part that gives to science 
its human significance, since by it we learn to handle facts as re- 
sources. In the present statement, however, it will do to say, with 
respectable tradition, that science looks for causes, and aims to 
explain. 

Now when a cook prepares a meal from the data of the ice-box, 
she postulates that those data are such as will conform to her pur- 
pose. And when a builder orders materials for construction, he as- 
sumes that with them construction can be carried out. If the result 

1 This JouRNAL, Vol. XIII., pp. 5, 29, 57. 

2 The Philosophical Review, Vol. XXVI., No. 6, November, 1917. 

8 Lawrence J. Henderson, ‘‘ Teleology in Cosmie Evolution,’’ this JouRNAL, 
Vol. XIII., p. 325; Mary W. Calkins, ‘‘ Purposing Self versus Potent Soul,’’ loc. 


cit., Vol. XIV., p. 197. 
4 This JOURNAL, Vol. XI., pp. 197, 253, 309, 365. 
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is not as anticipated, then there has been a mistake somewhere. If 
things do not show the ‘‘structure’’ expected of them, we have been 
misled (we say and believe) into trying to use something else instead. 

We no longer confuse formal truth (= dialectical consistency) 
with material truth. We know now that logic is not an existential 
science, but a technique of formal implications. If dialectic is not 
existential, what is? If no amount of pure logic would demonstrate 
the existence of a single dodo in the wilds of Australia, what would? 
Evidently, or so it seems to me, observation provides the authority 
for existential judgments. The only way to prove that a dodo exists, 
one perfect dodo, if you like, is to produce it. If, now, empirical 
observation is the only basis for existential judgments, how does this 
bear upon the statement that everything that happens is causally 
determined in the sense of this discussion? I admit the looseness and 
frequent ambiguities of my account, but I think they do not obscure 
the real issue. 

Somehow the old conflict between faith in freedom and faith in 
determinism persists, in spite of the fact that freedom is not scien- 
tific and that we see quite clearly that it is not. What can science 
do with a category that denies the possibility of explanation by 
causes, except deny it? It can do one thing that would seem highly 
reasonable, and that is to recognize the methodological function of 
its own category of causality. Universal determinism is clearly not 
an empirical discovery if observation is the one criterion of existen- 
tial judgments. Universal determinism is a theoretical position, and 
there is no reason to be surprised if a theoretical position misrepre- 
sents any data to which it does not apply, if there be any such. And 
whether there be any the theory itself could never say, since it is a 
generalization to the contrary based upon other data. 

In a word, the principle of universal determinism is not a meta- 
physical discovery. No doubt, if I were more conscientious I would 
write a long chapter at this point, defining the word ‘‘metaphysical,’’ 
but, frankly, I am not so conscientious as that. But why is this 
generalization so confidently made, and why does he who is no less 
confident of freedom, and of the power of intelligently directing 
events, feel so perplexed and so deferential to this technique and 
theoretical generalization? From the point of view of science, free- 
dom has not a foot or a crutch to stand on. Why then does the dis- 
cussion persist in one terminology or another? Why does Professor 
Warren feel it incumbent upon a scientist to refute the popular im- 
pression that ‘‘purpose’’ makes a difference to what happens, and 
why does his very interesting refutation bring out a throng of pro- 
tests? What gives such irrational, unscientific, and embarrassed 
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vitality to an idea that can not possibly have any scientific standing ? 
This is really, I think, a fair question. It seems to me that one pos- 
sible answer is suggested by the above considerations. 

Why, however, the scientific generalization? It will hardly do to 
say ‘‘because it is scientific’; that is just what I want to have ex- 
plained. And what if it is? How does the adjective ‘‘scientific’’ 
confer justification? Again, one answer at least is easy enough. 
The spontaneous is the region of the uncontrollable. Causality is a 
principle in the service of practical intelligence. Whether or not it 
is more, it is that at least and that to begin with. 

Determinism defines process and events as capable of being di- 
rected. If it has been found out that A results from the combination 
of X, Y, and Z, then we know what the conditions are of getting A. 
Whether we can control those conditions and thus get A is another 
problem, and not a scientific one. Determinism is a postulate of in- 
telligence in the world. Morality is abandoned to the blindness of 
the categorical imperative, to the obsessions of conscience, or to the 
whims of romantic preference unless particular results are to be 
brought about in particular ways. Intelligence can exist only where 
objects to be acted upon show docility and routine. Spontaneity on 
their part would be fatal to every plan and programme. To quote 
from a clever skit on psychology® in which a visitor to a psycholog- 
ical laboratory is obliged to check his soul at the door, the ‘‘pilgrim”’ 
is told, ‘‘You can not take it in, because if a single live and active 
soul got loose inside, it would make no end of trouble, and might 
wreck the whole science of psychology.”’ 

This symbolizes well enough what, it seems to me, is really the 
situation. It is not unlike what Kant supposed it to be. Only in- 
stead of being transcendentally imposed by the constitution of the 
mind, a category is imposed empirically by the requirements of 
practical intelligence. 

This suggestion is in nowise offered as an experiment in apolo- 
getics. The dogmas of scientific method are, however, no less dog- 
matic than the dogmas of business and of traditional patriotism. 

A postulate of practical intelligence has been naively universalized 
so as to be applied to its own applications. To conceive all things 
as producible, controllable, directable, including the imagination to 
be trained, the will to be educated, the intellect to be disciplined and 
informed is, apparently, to conceive them as the concrete effects of 
those determinate conditions which we have found out must be as- 
sembled if the effects are to be secured. 

If the point of view that turns out to be empirically justified is 


5‘*‘The Pilgrim and Psychology,’’ The Unpopular Review, Oct.-Dec., 1917. 
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based upon our success in promoting by it the conditions that are 
favorable to man’s existence and to the realization of his potentiali- 
ties; if, to speak the language of the philosopher human «ivynois from 
Sivamis to évépyeua is thwarted without it, it is not surprising that 
the principle of causality has been given unlimited scope, and that 
a gratuitous perplexity in metaphysics is piously esteemed. 

This rambling screed began by conceding the claim that ‘‘free- 
dom is not scientific.’? If we understand that the business of sci- 
ence is ‘‘explanation by causes,’’ ‘‘freedom’’ certainly is not ‘‘scien- 
tific,’ but if we say that science aims at comprehensive and precise 
*‘desecription,’’ perhaps the scientific point of view might be ap- 
plicable to whatever can be observed. 

Let us, just as a sporting experiment, perhaps, not minimize the 
controlling influence of human interests, morality, civilization, order, 
intelligent direction, over what we somewhat grandly label the 
scientific point of view. If intelligence, when successfully applied to 
the physical world, gives us these good things, it is no far ery to the 
inference (unjustified perhaps in metaphysics and in science) that 
intelligence is practical and a source of power, and that its chief 
postulate is to be understood accordingly. 


WENDELL T. Busu. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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Automatisme et Suggestion. Dr. H. BerNuem, Professeur Hono- 
raire 4 la Faculté de Médecine de Nancy. Paris: Librairie Felix 
Alean. Pp. 168. 

Professor Bernheim in this little work deals with some rather 
ancient problems: automatism, sleep and dreams, somnambulism, 
the psychoneuroses and psychotherapy. It is written for those in- 
terested in psychology from the standpoint of a physician. 

Professor Bernheim argues that hypnotism is not a specific or a 
morbid mental state, but only a form of sleep; that hypnotic sug- 
gestion is not different from other forms of suggestion; that som- 
nambulism and trance and hypnotic states are only acted dreams. 
All of which we think has been accepted long ago. 

Professor Bernheim gives a chapter on the psychoneuroses which 
is precise and clear, as far as it goes. He had apparently never 
heard of Freud or Jung or Bleuler; at least he never mentions them. 
He does not believe that there is any subconscious mind—which is 
very heartening and delightful. At least he says that the psychisme 
is always conscious. The mechanism of elaboration is always auto- 
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matic and unconscious. The author puts wise limitations to the 
term hysteria, a word rarely used now by cautious neurologists. 
What he calls ‘‘emotive neurasthenia’’ or casual and symptomatic 
neurasthenia is, as he says, a rare condition; but what he calls and 
well describes as ‘‘true neurasthenia’’ is now recognized to be an 
abortive type of recurrent melancholia. 

Professor Bernheim’s book is lucid and logical, with perhaps a 
somewhat narrow outlook. It gives very well the point of view of 
the old Nancy School, but it leaves out Vienna and Zurich, whether 
by reason of age, or war or conviction, we are unable to decide; but 
feel like saying, ‘‘ Vive la France.”’ 

CHaruEs L. Dana. 

New York City. 
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THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. November, 1917. The 
Nature of Certainty (pp. 585-601): A, K. Rogers. — Distinguishes 
certainty from necessity, concluding that there is no such thing as a 
necessary truth that is ultimate. Certainty depends on self-evi- 
dence. There follows a definition of self-evidence which is then 
applied to the psychological existence of states of consciousness and 
to assertions involving descriptions of intellectual content. The 
Mechanics of Intelligence (pp. 602-621): Howarp C. WarrEN. - 
*‘The aim of this paper is to examine the way in which ‘intelligence’ 
acts upon ‘voluntary’ muscles in the light of present-day knowledge 
of mental and physiological phenomena.’’ Concludes that every 
manifestation of intelligence can be adequately explained in neural 
terms and can be brought into line with the concept of causation 
and rejects the view that consciousness is ever an efficient cause. 
Phenomena and their Determination (pp. 622-633) : Graczk ANDRUS 
DE Laguna.-—Distinguishes real phenomena from pseudo-phenom- 
ena; also distinguishes analysis of a phenomenon into its constituent 
elements from its reduction to a collection of items occupying the 
same locus. In the light of these distinctions the errors of philosoph- 
ical atomism are pointed out. Professor Husserl’s Program of 
Philosophic Reform (pp. 634-648): ALBert R. CHANDLER. — Pro- 
fessor Husserl dismisses historical Weltanschauungsphilosophie as 
anti-scientifie and empiricism as pseudo-scientific. He then proceeds 
to describe a method by which philosophy can be lifted to the plane 
of an objective science yielding definitive results which can be formu- 
lated in text-books and learned. The present reviewer concludes 
that the method thus set forth can not substantiate its claims. Re- 
views of Books: A. Seth Pringle-Pattison, The Idea of God in the 
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Light of Recent Research, ErNest ALBEE. John Elof Boodin, A 
Realistic Universe, R. A. Tsanorr. Wilhelm Wundt, Elements of 
Folk Psychology, H. N. Garpiner. Notices of New Books. Sum- 
maries of Articles. Notes. 


Drake, Paul Harris. Democracy Made Safe. Boston: LeRoy Phil- 
lips. 1918. Pp.x-+110. $1.00. 


Kallen, Horace Meyer. The Structure of Lasting Peace: An In- 
quiry into the Motives of War and Peace. Boston: Marshall 
Jones Company. 1918. Pp. xv-+ 187. 


Teggart, Frederick J. The Processes of History. New Haven: 
Yale University Press. London: Humphrey Milford. 1918. 
Pp. ix+162. $1.25. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


At the summer session of Cambridge University, commencing 
August Ist, a special series of lectures will be given dealing with the 
United States of America. Among the lecturers will be Professors 
George H. Nettleton, Henry S. Canby and Henry A. Bumstead, of 
Yale; Professor J. W. Cunliffe, of Columbia; Professor George 
Santayana, formerly of Harvard, and Sir William Osler, formerly 
of Johns Hopkins and now of Oxford. 


FREDERICK W. StEAcy (Ph.D., Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity) has been appointed lecturer in education at McDonald Col- 
lege, the teachers’ training department of McGill University, Mon- 
treal, Canada. 


Number 25, November—December 1917, of the Revue de Théologie 
et de Philosophie, published at Lausanne, is intended to celebrate the 
centennial of the birth of Charles Secrétan. The editors regret a 
delay of several months in the issue of this number. 


Les théories des alchimistes et leur influence sur les premiéres 
doctrines chimiques is the title of a brief well documented article in 
the Revue Génerale des Sciences for April 30, 1918. 
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